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Gospel Oak which overshadows the farm, and across the meadow to
the beautiful green lane which leads down to Cwmpelved and
Cwmpelved Green. At Cwmpelved Green the low garden wail
was flaming with nasturtiums which had clambered over it from
the garden. Their luxuriant growth had almost smothered the
gooseberry trees under the wall. Along the narrow garden border
nodded a brilliant row of gigantic sweet williams.

Within the cottage sat old Richard Clark and the pretty girl
lately Edward Morgan's concubine, now happily his wife. I had
thought Edward Morgan had a comfortless, miserable home. I
was never more mistaken or surprised. The cottage was exquisitely
clean and neat, with a bright blue cheerful paper and almost prettily
furnished. A vase of bright fresh flowers stood upon each table and
I could have eaten my dinner off every stone of the floor. The girl
said no one ever came near the house to see it, and she kept it as
clean and neat and pretty as she could for her own satisfaction. The
oven door was screened from view by a little curtain and every-
thing was made the most and best of. I don't wonder Edward
Morgan married the girl. It was not her fault that they were not
married before. She begged and prayed her lover to marry her
before he seduced her and afterwards. She was very staunch and
faithful to him when she was his mistress and I believe she will
make him a good wife. She was ironing when I came in and when I
began to read to old Clark she took her work and sat down quietly
to sew. When I had done reading she had me into the garden and
shewed me her flowers with which she had taken some pains for
she was very fond of them. No one ever came to see her garden or
her flowers she said. The only people she ever saw passing were the
people from the farm (the Upper Bettws where her husband works).
They come on Market days along a footpath through the field
before the house. The girl spoke quietly and rather mournfully
and there was a shade of gentle melancholy in her voice and manner.
I was deeply touched by all that I saw and heard. With a kind
carefulness she put me into the footpath to the Upper Bettws farm,
which passes by the solitary barn and over the lofty bridge across
the brook and deep dingle. Miss Allen was at home and kindly
brought me some cider. Sitting in the window seat she told me of
the almost sudden death after three days' illness of the daughter of
Mrs. Davies of the Pentre aged 17 - inflammation of the bowels.